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PESTALOZZI, HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 

Early History.—Labors on behalf of Popular Edu- 

cation.—Establishment at Neahof.—Experiment 

at Stantz.—Burgdorf.—Yverdon.—Principles. 

(Continued frora page 435.) 

Notwithstanding that the outward failure 
of his establishment at Neuhof was complete, 
the consciousness of having sheltered for the 
time so many destitute and orphan children 
from vicious habits and example,—of having 
been the instrument of scattering some seeds 
of culture, and of awakening in at least some 
of the children, the sense and knowledge, as 
well as the love of better things,—was no small 
reward and consolation to Pestalozzi; and it 
was rich in fruitfulness in many other ways. 
The deep insight into the workings of his 
own mind, and of those of the children with 
whom he was brought into such intimate con- 
tact and relationship, and the vast amount 
of experience he gained during the fifteen 
years he conducted the establithment, were 
such as he could not have obtained in any 
other manner. These experiences he found 
time to record in several works, of which the 
most popular is “Lienhard und Gertrud,” 
published in 1781. It is in the form of a 
tale, representing familiarly the state of man- 
ners and morality of the time, in a country 
village, or small market town, where the old 
yet neglecting everything himself, had 
allowed his authority, as owner and magis- 
trate, to be abused by his agent; who, ac- 





cording to the custom then prevalent in that 
part of Switzerland, had the right to keep the 
only public-house. The abuses this led to in 
the hands of a bad man, who naturally em- 
ployed the power he thus gained over the 
poor villagers for the promotion of his own 
selfish ends, and the resulting scenes of 
poverty, ignorance, and oppression, are power- 
fully depicted. Weare introduced into the in- 
terior of the cottages, by the hand of a mas- 
ter, evidently himself familiar with the ex- 
treme forms of misery in the daily life of the 
poor, whose heart deeply sympathizes with 
their sufferings, and whose faith taught him 
there must’ be some means of redress. Ger- 
trude is the only wife and mother in the vil- 
lage’ into whose household abject poverty 
had not introduced disorder and a train of 
other attendant evils, and whom the artifices 
of the agent and the publican had not been 
able to subject to his machinations. She 
first reclaims Lienhard, her husband, from 
the hands of this unscrupulous man, and per- 
severes till she releases him from the debts 
and obligations into which the latter had 
managed to inveigle him in common with the 
rest of the villagers, by personal application 
to a new landlord, who had succeeded on the 
death of the old one. The young lord of the 
‘manor becomes interested, is disposed to look 
after the welfare of his poor tenantry, and 
into the management of his property. The 
wicked and oppressive courses of the agent 
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are detected. He loses his post, and other-| were again thought of in times of distress’ 


wise meets with his reward ; the union of the 
offices of steward and licensed victualler is 
abolished for the future; the influence of 
Gertrude on her family, and their beneficial 
influences on the rest of the villagers, are 
powerfully delineated; and finally the school- 
master is brought upon the stage. 

From these very simple materials Pesta- 
lozzi has constructed a work which may be 
read with renewed interest and instruction, 
again and again. He has made the life-like 
scenes, and the varied conversations he intro- 
duces, a depository of the knowledge he had 
acquired of the condition of the humble 
classes, and the vehicle for conveying his 
views, and the discoveries he had made, as to 
the means of? their improvement and eleva- 
tion. He had hoped, also, by the publi- 
cation of this book to attract attention to the 
subject of popular education, and to the great 
practical effort he was himself making, and 
so to obtain funds for the further upholding 
of his institution. In both these objects he was 
disappointed. The book was read and ad- 
‘mired, but not acted upon. Deeming the 
principles therein appealed to not sufficiently 
understood or appreciated, he gave forth in 
the following year his “ Second Book for the 
People,” under the title of “ Christoph and 
Elize,” which, in the way of dialogues be- 
tween cottagers, is intended to illustrate and 
explain some of the more important topics 
touched upon in “ Lienhard and Gertrude.” 
He was also engaged at this time, toa con- 
siderable extent, in endeavoring to give cur- 
rency to his views, through the medium of 
periodical literature. In a volume under the 
fantastic title of “Figures to my Spelling 
Book,” he attempts to portray, in a series of 
tables, some of the monstrous manifestations 
of human nature which those unsettled times 
gave birth to; followed, in 1797, by his “ In- 
quiries into the Course of Nature in the De- 
velopment of the Human Species.” 

In 1798 occurred the French invasions of 
the democratic Cantons of Switzerland, when 
Stanz, the capital of Unterwalden, was laid 
in ashes, under circumstances which left be- 
hind them one wide scene of desolation, and 
a mere remnant of population, mostly widows 
and orphans, reduced by the slaughter of 
their husbands and fathers toa state of the 
utmost destitution and distress. 

The Helvetic Government of the day, who 
had been parties to this severe chastisement 
inflicted on one of the members of the old 
Confederacy, no sooner realized the extent of 
the calamity, than they hastened to take 
measures to mitigate and repair it, to the ut- 
most of their power. The views of Pestalozzi, 
sneered at or forgotten in times of prosperity, 


The Government proposed to him, to make 
this the scene of his renewed labors, and of 
putting in practice some of his views and 
principles on behalf of the education of the 
distressed and destitute poor. | A half-finished 
building, amidst the ruins of Stanz, originally 
designed for an Ursuline convent, was as- 
signed him for the purpose. 

See now Pestalozzi, at the age of 54,4 - 
time when most of us are beginning to think 
about our ease, and that we have a right to 
consider our portion of work as nearly ac- 
complished, obeying at once the call of hu- 
manity, and, under every personal depriva- 
tion and difficulty, entering on a new career, 
with all the ardor and alacrity of youth! 
Without hesitation he accepted the offer, and 
leaving his family, proceeded to Stanz. In 
the building appropriated to his service, he 
found but one room habitable; and, although 
furnished with a sufficient command of pe- 
cuniary means, it was almost impossible to 
srocure, in a country so recently desolated 

y war, and naturally so retired, even the 
commonest implements and necessaries of 
life. The usual appliances of an educational 
establishment—even the most ordinary books 
—were quite out of the question. 

A multitude of homeless and destitute chil- 
dren were immediately gathered around him, 
upon the first news of the opening of such an 
asylum. All that could were obliged to be 
accommodated in the one apartment, which 
served equally for school-room and _ living- 
room by day, and for sleeping-room by night 
for himself and his pupils, as many as it 
would hold. Others were quartered out as 
well as they could be, in the surrounding 
ruins and cottages. “ What a task,” he 
writes of himself sometime afterwards in de- 
scribing his position to his friend Gesner, 
“without assistants, at once superintendent, 
schoolmaster, house-man, and almost servant- 
maid, in an unfinished building, amid igno- 
rance, sicknesses, and strangeness of every 
kind ; the number of children gradually aug- 
menting up to eighty ; of unequal ages ; sume of 
considerable pretension, others from abject beg- 
gary—all, with scarcely an exception, com- 
pletely uninstructed ; to educate, to develop 
these children, what a task!” The season was 
winter. He was the only Protestant amcng 
an entirely Roman Catholic population. The 
establishment was open to jealousy and sus- 
picion on all hands. 

Where the children had any parents, the 
latter mostly thought they were doing him 
the favor in binding their children at all; 
and that they had a right to dictate terms and 
modes of management. Humanity scarcely 
presents a more deeply interesting and sub- 
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lime spectacle than Pestalozzi, under every 
difficulty and privation, surrounded by his 
destitute little ones, in that desolated region 
among the recesses of the Alps, struggling to 
promote their moral and religious welfare, in 
the orphan-house at Stanz. 

In a volume entitled, “How Gertrude 
teaches her little ones,’—an attempt to give 
mothers an introduction to the means of in- 
structing their children themselves,—he details 
in a series of autobiographical letters the 
means he adopted to bring such a mass of 
crude and heterogeneous materials into some- 
thing like order and discipline; to awaken 
gradually within them their dormant energies 
and powers, and to obtain, as he did, an as- 
cendency and an influence for good over the 
mass of the children’s minds. His singleness 
of purpose, and his faith in the power of 
Divine and human love, were at once his sup- 
port, and the agencies on which he relied, for 
the foundation of all his efforts. Without 
books, or method, or machinery of any kind, 
he was thrown entirely on his own internal 
resources and the objects immediately around 
him for the means of instruction. 

His pupils were brought into contact with 
things before names, actual numbers before 
ciphers, qualities before descriptions, realities 
before their signs; while his own mind was 
brought into immediate relationship with the 
children’s minds,—his heart with their hearts; 
and he was thus enabled closely to observe 
the true laws of his own action and of their 
development. He thus led them gradually 
to discover princinles and truths for them- 
selves,—the laws of the association and govern- 
ment of things both objective and subjective, 
—instead of giving them matters and rules to 
learn by heart, before they could possibl 
have any intuition of the materials on whic 
they were to be exercised, or even the words 
in which they were conveyed. He possessed 
in a high degree the talent of turning every 
circumstance to account, and could scarcely 
be surpassed in that vivacity and playfulness 
of disposition so attractive to children. His 
success was altogether extraordinary. 

The idea of the family he never forgot. 
He looked upon the true Teacher, in every 
part of his vocation, as no less than the repre- 
sentative of the Parent; the earthly Parent 
in the light of vicegerent of the Heavenly One; 
and that they had no other right in seeking 
to cultivate and expand the powers and ener- 

ies, and to gain the love, affection and confi- 
ence of the child, concurrent also with their 
highest duty, privilege and joy, than for the 
single purpose of leading it up towards, in 


order to transfer all, to its God and Father 
in Heaven. 
Not quite a twelvemonth was Pestalozzi 









permitted to carry on this most interesting 
and remarkable institution. Before the close 
of 1799, the Austrians took possession of 
Stanz. The fluctuations of war, which had 
opened the way for its establishment, now 
ruthlessly closed it again. He was driven 
from Stanz and his children dispersed, just as 
he was beginning to overcome some of his 
greatest difficulties, and reap the reward of 
his labors and perseverence, in the exhibition 
of results which even the most sceptical 
could not deny. Those who visited the es- 
tablishment during the short period of its 
existence were astonished at the change 


which had evidently been produced, and at 


the extraordinary power he had obtained 
over the minds and affections of the children. 


But Y far the most important of its fruits, 
were the results in Pestalozzi’s own mind, in 


the rich chapter of experience, and the op- 


portunity it had offorded him for testing his 
previous views on the true ground and prin- 
ciples of all education. Instead of yielding 
to distress and disappointment, he was only 
fired with fresh zeal to renew his experiment; 
if possible, under more favorable circum- 
stances, just where it had been so rudely 
broken off at Stanz. 

Burgdorf was at that time the brightest 
spot in Switzerland for educational exertions. 

hither he repaired by the advice of some of 
his friends, His extraordinary effort had at- 
tracted public attention, secured him the re- 
spect of several persons in authority, and the 
continuance of some little aid from the 
government. He was admitted as an assist- 
ant into one of the public schools; but he 
soon found it impossible to work under the 
old system with the previous master, who had 
sufficient hold to retain his position, and turn 
out Pestalozzi. He then actually obtained 
access to a Dane’s school, where, as it was 
thought he could not do much harm, he was 
allowed to teach the commonest elements in 
his own way. 

At this time, however, Fischer, one of the 
secretaries of the Helvetic Government, who 
had been commissioned to establish a normal 
school at Burgdorf, had his eye upon Pesta- 
lozzi, and was in daily communication with 
him. The ancient castle, formerly the residence 
of the local Governors, was gen for the 
purpose. Fischer had invited Hermann Krusi 
a young and enthusiastic teacher of Appen- 
zell, entrusted with the safe conduct of eight- 
and-twenty Protestant children, whom the 
ravages of war in that part had made orphans, 
to take refuge at Burgdorf, under his pro- 
tection. This led to an introduction bitween 
Pestalozzi and Krusi. The acquaintance 
os grew into a lasting attachment. 

rusi became more and more struck with 
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the view and teachings of the master; and, 
upon Fischer’s death, which occurred before 
he was able to carry out any plans of his own, 
a junction was effected between them,—the 
vacant castle of Burgdorf being transferred 
to Pestalozzi on his application to the central 

overnment. The possession of a large empty 
uilding, without any means of furnishing 
it, would not have seemed much of an ad- 
vancement to any one of a less sanguine 
temperament than Pestalozzi, But his active 
imagination soon filled up the vacancies, and 
applied the various ranges of apartments to 
specific purposes. He determined to add a 
boarding-school for the middle and wealthier 
classes to his previous plans, from the profits 
of which he hoped to obtain means for carry- 
ing out his other objects. Assisted by the 
practical abilities of Krusi, the school rose 
rapidly in public favor, and with its increas- 
ing wants, several other teachers in different 
departments, through the introduction of 
Krusi, were engaged; all animated by the 
same feelings of admiration towards Pesta- 
lozzi, and of devotedness to his views. The 
spirit in which they associated themselves 


with him is best seen in the fact that the two 


elder assistants declined to receive the sala- 
ries voted them in aid by the Government, 
but contributed the same to the general ex- 
penses of the establishment. 

From this period the merits of Pestalozzi 
began to be estimated, and he rose so rapidly 
in the opinion of his countrymen, that in the 
following year, 1802, he was chosen as one of 
the deputies sent to Paris, pursuant to a 
proclamation of the French Consul, in order 
to frame a new Constitution for Switzerland. 
His establishment was now joined by Niederer, 
a clergyman of high character, who, from the 
study of Pestalozzi’s writings, believed it 
right to give up his living, along with the 
office of Superintendent of Schools in his own 
district, and devote himself entirely to Pesta- 
lozzi.—( To be continued.) 

For Friends’ intelligencer. 

‘‘Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that He may exalt you in due time.’’ 

Here we see the first work to be entered 
upon, and the disposition to revolt from it 
often arises. To leave the heights of self- 
adulation, where we love to sit and plume our 
wings for higher flights, is not a pleasant 
thing. Pinioned with self-approval, and 
braced with self-complacency, we cling with 
bold assurance to our stronghold, and seem to 
be secure in our fastnesses; almost any thing 
rather than let go our hold and come under 
this mighty hand when it is Jaid upon us, But 
when we look again and see what is sure to 
fi llow, who would hesitate to bow in meek 
submission? “ He will exalt you.” He will 
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raise us up by the right hand of his power, 
not into the airy regions of ideal greatness nor 
superficial superiority, but to a full approval 
of the work his hand has wrought, as we have 
yielded and come under it. Humility is the 
robe his children wear; the texture is lovely ; 
the warp and woof are formed. entirely of the 
ifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, so evenly 
feetied as to admit of the closest inspection. 
Indeed, the more we view it, the more we ad- 
mire it; the longer it is worn, the more beau- 
tiful it appears. Let us then put it on asa 
garment and wear it forever, With it we 
must be clothed, would we pass the pearl gates 
and join “the general assembly of the first- 
born whose names are written in heaven.” 
With its graceful folds flowing around us, we 
shall be welcomed by our Judge. O! then 
let us come at once under this mighty hand ; 
it is the Refiner’s hand; his fan is in it; and 
if we will suffer Him to do his work, He will 
winnow away all the vain imaginings, and 
utterly extinguish all self-presumings. We 
shall be raised above all these, and yet be 
little in our own eyes. O this coming under, 
how it is needed to bring all things into right 
order! It humbles first, and then exalts to 
the highest standard ever attainable ; one with 
God, in harmony with all that is pure—one 
with Jesus Christ—the wisdom and power of 
God redeemed from all iniquity. ay all 
come willingly under this mighty hand. It 
is laid upon the nation; it is Jaid upon indi- 
viduals; and happy, thrice happy, they who 
are humbled under it and bow in mercy, for 
when lifted up in judgment, who may stand. 
8th mo. 27, 1868. Saran Hunt. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 
BY NEWMAN HALL. 

“So he bringeth them to their desired haven.” Ps. cvii. 30. 

eve In a world full of God, how apt 
we are to forget him! Living a life each 
moment of which is sustained by him, how 
little we recognize his guardian care! Ac- 
complishing in safety a long ocean voyage, 
we speak of the soundness of the ship, the 
efficiency of the crew, the skill of the captain ; 
and we often lose sight of Him who gave the 
skill by which that ship was built and is pro- 
pelled over the stormy, trackless deep. We 
are “glad because we be quiet ;” but we often 
forget that it is He who “ bringeth us to our 
desired haven.” He ruleth the waves. He 
holdeth the winds in his fists. He rideth 
upon the clouds. Hedirects the storm. He 
controls those forces of Nature by which in a 
moment we might be overwhelmed! We 
could never reach the haven unaided by God. 
“Without him we can do nothing.” 

If this is so in things temporal, we need 
not wonder it is so in things spiritual. How 
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can the soul safely traverse the ocean of its 
probationary being? How, amidst the winds 
and waves, the rocks and quicksands of temp- 
tation and sin, can our poor, frail, shattered 
bark reach the harbor of salvation? This is 
impossible without him. “ By grace we are 
saved,” 

But, as with a voyage at sea, so with the 
soul; man’s efforts must be conjoined with 
those of God—or, as we may rather say, 
God’s working is manifested in connection 
with our own. “ He worketh in us,” not to 
supersede our own activities, but that we may 
“will and do.” 

Our ship was impelled by steam. Eighty 
tons of coal were consumed daily in the great 
furnaces, which ten men were always feeding. 
When one band were weary, another took 
their place. If they had relaxed théir efforts 
for only a few minutes, the speed of the ship 
would have diminished. And there is a fire 
within the soul—a fire of love, which is its 
motive power. It has been kindled by God 
himself, and by him it is continually kept 
alive; yet we ourselves must labor to supply 
it with fuel. By the truth of God, by medi- 
tation on his love, by the constant exercise of 
godliness, by diligence in the use of all the 
means of grace, we must keep this fire burn- 
ing. The furnaces of a steam-vessel are con- 
stantly fanned by currents of air supplied 
from above, and so we must fan this inward 
fire of religion by the breath of prayer. 
“Pray without ceasing.” The fuel will only 


* stifle the furnace if there is no draught, and 


the means of grace and Christian doctrine 
will be of no service to us unless by earnest 
prayer the flame of love fastens upon them 
and vitalizes them. There may be much 
theology and no godliness. Only when 
knowledge ascends to him as fire will it aug- 
ment the motive force of the soul. 

Our ship was also impelled by the wind. 
When this was favorable the sails were at 
once set to catch it. Vigilantly was it 
watched, and no opportunity was missed of 
thus accelerating our speed. If the canvas 
had only just been taken in, yet, should the 
wind again become in only a slight degree 
favorable, that canvas was at once unfurled 
again. What a lesson was taught us of 
Christian diligence. God is always sending 
favorable breezes for the soul. They change 
their force and their direction, requiring new 
and appropriate efforts on our part; but 
there is no season when we may not carry 
sail. Alas! how negligent we often are. 
How much of Gead’s gracious help we lose 
by inattention and sloth. We feel the 
breeze, we are conscious it is favorable, it 
seems to give the word to loose the sails ; but 
we linger, we postpone, we are not brisk and 
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active, we spread only some sails when we 
might spread all. O, let us give all dili- 
gence; and, as God does “breathe the au- 
spicious gale,” let us spread our sail and 
speed our way. There must be this “ work- 
ing together,” for “so he bringeth them to 
their desired haven.” 

A ship needs a rudder. Without this it 
tosses helplessly on the waves, the sport of 
every wind and every current. Day after 
day it may be driven backward and forward, 
making no progress, doomed to sink. How 
different’ the vessel whose rudder promptly 
replies to the steersman’s steady iano With 
what a meaning does it now drive onward, 
in opposition to the tide, cutting through the 
waves, its prow ever turned to the desired 
haven which it is ever nearing! And the 
soul without an object, and that object God, 
is but a rudderless ship. How the worldling 
is driven hither and thither, the sport of cir- 
cumstances! Ever seeking to satisfy a na- 
ture made for God with that which is finite 
and cannot fill the void, he is tossed about 
by every wind of opinion, and impulse, and 
passion. He may be a man of great mental 
power; but his genius only leads him round 
in a larger circle than others move in—he 
does not make progress. A screw steamship, 
without a rudder, will describe a circle, going 
ever round and round. One ship may be 
larger than another, and be propelled with 
greater power; but it will still go round and 
round, though on a wider circumference. So 
with those who do not make God and heaven 
the great object of their life. One may be 
stupid and ignorant, another may have a 
brilliant genius and a mind stored with uni- 
versal learning; but, if they are both living 
without God, they both, though with a dif- 
ferent sweep, go round and round and round 
the same dull, narrow centre—self. O, let 
us resolve that God shall be the object we 
live for; to do his will, to enjoy his favor, to 
promote his glory, to share in his reward— 
let this be the purpose of our life. Then our 
vessel, no longer borne hither and thither by 
varying tides, no longer circling round itself, 
making no progress, will cleave the billows, 
and stem the currents, and hold on its course. 
This also is by the help of God; and “so he 
bringeth them to their desired haven.” 

On the ship I noticed how the officer of 
the watch and the men at the forecastle kept 
a “good look-out.” Wistfully, by day and 
night, they gazed forward to discover any 
vessel in their path with which they might 
come into collision, And when we were ap- 
proaching land, with what eagerness did they 
scan the horizon for the first indication of the 
shore, or for the first glimmer of the signal- 
light. So let us “watch and pray that we 
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enter not into temptation.” Let us “take 
heed to ourselves.” We may be sailing fast ; 
but Jet us not on that account give way toa 
recklessness of danger, which is ever perilous. 
Many a ship has thus struck and gone down 
when in full career. We need to be ever on 
our guard against concealed as well as ob- 
vious dangers, against unexpected as well as 
easily besetting and familiar temptations. 
God helps us while we thus keep watch ; and 
“so he bringeth us to our desired haven.” 
But the navigator does more than look 
forth on the surface of the sea. He sounds 
its depths. When he thinks he may be ap- 
proaching land, though by reason of fog or 
darkness he cannot see it, he casts the lead 
and learns both the depth of the water and 
the nature of the bottom. Thus he ascertains 
where he is. So let us search into our own 
hearts. When the outward temptation may 
not be visible, let us examine whether we 
may not be approaching it. We may judge 
of this by our inward thoughts and desires. 
How often these, becoming worldly and sen- 
sual, will indicate, like sand adhering to the 
sounding-lead, that we are approaching 
shoals. How often by such scrutiny into the 
depths of our nature we may be warned in 
time to put the ship about, and so escape. 
The navigator also takes pains, day by day, 
to ascertain how fast he is going, and in what 
direction. Every two hours he heaves the 
log and counts the knots the ship is running. 
When opportunity occurs, he takes observa- 
tions by the sun and other heavenly bodies, 
by which to verify and correct his calcula- 
tions. Neglect or error here would be dan- 
gerous. Only by the use of such means can 
he find his way across the pathless ocean and 
reach the desired haven. And just so it 
must, be with the soul. We should “ ex- 
amine ourselves whether we be in the faith 
—in the true course toward heaven.” We 
should ask what progress we are making— 
whether we are indeed leaving “the things 
which are behind, and reaching forth to the 
things which are before ;” and we should al- 
ways verify our own experience by divine 
truth, as the seaman verifies his mundane 




































bodies. Let us take heed that the Spirit wit- 
ness with our spirit, that the Divine Word and 
our own feelings agree, that our hearts are in 
harmony with heaven. It is a great thing to 
steer a ship from one continent to another. 
It isa much greater thing to make a pros- 
perous voyage through time to eternity. If 
vigilance and painstaking are needed in the 
lesser journey, surely they cannot be dis- 
pensed with in the greater. In such pains- 
taking God will help us; and “so he bringeth 
us to our desired haven.” 
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calculations by looking at the heavenly. 


































Essential to navigation is the compass. 


The needle, touched by the loadstone, ever 
points northward. Whatever may be the 
direction of the ship, however its course may 
be changed—from north to south, from east 
to west—still the needle ever turns to its 
pole. 
turn the ship from its course; but no stormy 
blast can ae 

which, in the night as well as in the day, in 
the tempest as well as in the calm, still points 
true to its home, and shows the pilot how to 
steer. So let our hearts be a compass-needle, 
touched with divine love and ever pointing to 
its source. There is no guidance like that of 
love. Quicker than calculation, surer than 
theory, steady amidst tempest, permanent in 
danger, Jove points homeward ; amidst dark- 
ness and storm, wild winds may whirl us 
round and rvund, but the heart still trembles 
toward its home. Strong currents may for a 
time divert,us from our course; but a true 
heart within ever tells of that divergence, 
and gives us no peace till we return. 
a heart true to God! 
pass preserved from counteracting and de- 
flecting influences! Let us beware of carry- 
ing with us what would overpower this holy 


A sudden gust, a mighty wave, may 


r the direction of that needle, 


O, for 
O, to have our com- 


magnetism! Let us cast out of the ship the 


treasure we value most, if it turns aside that 


needle! Nothing can be really a treasure 
which leads the heart away from God. O, 
thou source of love, tonch our hearts anew 
from day to day, and keep them true to thee. 
Help us to steer our ship by the constancy of 
love, love imparted and sustained by thyself; 
so bring us to our desired haven. 

Illustrative of our theme, the sea-birds 
which followed our vessel day by day taught 
an important lesson. I watched their beau- 
tiful .motions—now gently floating on the 
wind, with no apparent exertion; now flap- 
ping their wings in upward flight; now de- 
scending to catch from the crest of a wave 
the food thrown to them from the ship; now 
outstripping the wind to recover the distance 
lost ; now wheeling with graceful curve to the 
right and left, and ever crossing and recross- 
ing each other in harmonious and joyful 
dance. Watching them, one might not 
notice that they had any other motion ex- 
cept these. Yet all the while they were 
travelling onward with the ship at the rate 
of fourteen knots an hour. Those motions 
amongst themselves did not for a moment sus- 
pend their steady progressive flight across 
the deep, nor did that progressive flight with 
the ship prevent those lesser activities of 
their own. ‘True type of the Christian. 
There are objects of the present life which 
we should seek, pleasures we should enjoy, 
and duties to ourselves and one another 
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which we should discharge. True religion 
does not require us to abnegate any part of 
our nature, nor does the pursuit of the future 
demand the neglect of the present. The 
flight of a bird straight across the ocean in 
one unvarying line would not have been so 
beautiful, would not have displayed so much 
activity, or required so much strength, as the 
varied motions of those sea-gulls. ‘The life of 
the monk or nun who retires from the secular 
duties of the present life is not so beautiful, 
is not so Christian, does not require so much 
grace, does not indicate so high a degree of 
piety, as that of the man or woman diligent 
in the duties of the state, of the exchange, of 
the workshop, of the family—with cares of 
business, cares of children, claims of neigh- 
borhood and friends—who yet, amidst all, is 
making steady progress heavenward; now 
stooping for food, now soaring in thankful- 
ness, now sweeping hither and thither in the 
exercise of God-given faculties, and often 
with friendly heart mingling in beautiful 
harmony with the kindred flight of others, 
vet in every one of these motions regulated 
by the concurrent and all-controlling flig'it 
onward, ever onward, to the desired haven. 
Some there are whose lives resemble the 
flight of birds around a ship at anchor. 
They go up and down, and round and round ; 
yet their locality is unchanged. Their lives 
may be active; but they make no progress 
heavenward. They are no nearer port. The 
Christian abstains from all that is sinful and 
vain in this world; but in diligent exercise of 
his varied faculties, the performance of earth- 
ly duties, and the enjoyment of social and 
domestic delights, he resembles the others 
But here is the difference: he is all the while 
speeding his flight onward toward God, 
while they are ever circling round themselves. 
O, for grace to be thus “in the world, and 
not of the world ;” to be performing diligent- 
ly and cheerfully our part in the present life, 
yet ever pressing onward to our eternal rest. 
God will give us the needful grace; and “ so 
he bringeth us to our desired haven.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MODERATION, 


The Apostolic command, “ Let your mod- 
eration be known unto all men,” leads toa 
condition of mind that is very desirable to 
attain. Happy is the man, who by a daily 
consistent walk with God has arrived thereat. 
Peace and contentment must assuredly be 
the reward of his labor. It is only by a 
prayerful, watchful spirit, that we are ena- 

led to keep in subjection the many evil pro- 
pensities that are warring against our better 
nature, prompting us to an undue indulgence, 
in gratifying our sensual appetites to the in- 


jury of our spiritual, intellectual and physi- 
cal powers. By improperly pursuing the 
things of sense we alienate ourselves from the 
Divine presence, by which our happiness is 
greatly impaired. Our intellectual powers 
are also lessened, and a love for the beautiful 
and sublime in nature, from which so great 
a portion of happiness may be derived, is lost 
by a taste for the frivolities of life, Health, 
too, is sacrificed, by an excessive fondness 
for luxuries, which create but a sickly ap- 
petite, and are the cause too often of entail- 
ing misery, not only upon ourselves, but 
our offspring. It is sad we should trifle 
thus with the noble gifts of a beneficent 
Creator, who has lavishly bestowed upon us 
numberless blessings, not only to satisfy the 
necessities of the body, but has endowed us 
with a taste for the beautiful and grand in 
nature; and the nearer we live to the Great 
Architect, the more shall we declare his wis- 
dom and enjoy the works of his Almighty 
Hand. The glowing landscape with its gor- 
geous sunset—the verdant lawn and flowery 
heath—the mighty forest with its es 
oaks and autumnal foliage, dressed in gar 

of every shade and hue—the sweet music of 
the feathered songsters—the south wind sigh- 
ing and moaning amidst the pines—the roar- 
ing cataract, and the dash of ocean’s wave 
upon the shore,—all—all proclaim his 
power. Would that we, his dedicated chil- 
dren, might attune our souls to offer homage 
for his gracious gifts. The query now arises, 
Should not the Society ot Friends, who 
have had such especial privileges bequeathed 
them—should we not let our moderation be 
seen of all men? not only in eating and 
drinking, and putting on of apparel, but in 
our daily walk let moderation and simplicity 
mark our footsteps, that our example, as was 
that of our predecessors, in days that are 
past, be an incentive to the people, to flock 
again to our fold, as doves to the window, 
for assuredly there are many abroad in the 
land who would gladly find a resting place 
for their feet. S. M. H. 

RELIGION A NECESSITY. 

Religion is not a duty; it is a necessity. 
You might as well talk of the duty of breath- 
ing, or the duty of having the pulse beat, as 
to talk of the duty of being religious. It is a 
duty to breathe, to be sure, and it is a duty 
to have the pulse beat ; but we do not talk of 
these things as being duties. It is one of the 
indispensable necessities that we should breathe, 
and that our pulse should beat. And I re- 
gard religious life as not only a duty, but a 
necessity. You cannot be a man and not bea 
Christian. And every thing that makes you 
relatively better than your fellow-men is an 
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indication that you are so far on the way to- 
ward a Christian manhood.—H. W. Beecher. 
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EXCERPTS, | 
Or Scraps from unpublished Letters. 

“For months past, little more has been 
known than a state of existence accompanied 
often with fervent desire for that more excel- 
lent knowledge, which is defined “a good un- 
derstanding;” but I still hope, that as we wait 
for, and act in the little arisings and reveal- 
ings of life, we shall indeed find that because 
Truth lives, we live also. The concern which 
has long been seen in my horizon, and the 
growth and increase of which my eye hath 
watched, looks likely to mature ere the yean 
closes. Thy hint was in season,—I desire to 
“lay hold of the strength that is offered.” 
The little grain of faith, though it be small 
as the grain of mustard seed, is sufficient to 
operate, and if yielded unto, we will know 
more abundantly of its quickening, vivifyin 
and enlarging qualities, and surely we sha 
not be called unto that whereunto we cannot 
attain. 

“The word of counsel, of caution or of en- 
couragement is often needed. The varyings 
of the mind require food convenient, and the 
extension of this word is a profitable evidence 
of true rd and a desire to fulfil the in- 
junction, ‘ Be ye one another’s helpers.’ 

“ Do not withhold from us an account of 
your faring in the late engagement; for though 
thou and thy companion may feel you were 
only unprofitable servants, yet is it not due 
to acknowledge, for the encouragement of 
poor drooping minds, the help and the 
strength that have been given you by Him 
who will not send his servant whither He will 
not himself come.” 















































“ Let me query whence thy plaintive strain, 
‘Let former favors fix thy trust, and check 
the rising tear.’ My heart craves for us an 
unwavering faith, for the promises of Ierael’s 
Shepherd fail not. He is therefore ‘ with thee 
night as with the day,’ and ‘ He will never 
leave nor forsake those who trust in Him.’ 
I feel that my experience is too limited to 
discern the necessity of thy deep baptisms 
and strippings, but in this I am assured that 
the Father of Spirits knoweth all things and 
doeth all things well; and even if it be his 
: good pleasure that thou pass through not only 
. the fire, but also the flood, in order that thou 
may the more effectually minister to the con- 
dition of a rebellious nation, if thou cast not 
away thy shield, thou wilt come forth trom 
thence unharmed,—yea, strengthened by the 
upholding of his Almighty arm of power. 
Even at. this very moment I feel it is good 
to trust. If He be our refuge, whom or what 
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shall we fear. 
his holy name. May his wing of mercy—in- 
finite mercy,—ever overshadow us, so that we 
may grow strong in faith.” 























Blessed, forever blessed! be 


“Most cordially, my beloved friend, do I 


unite with the tenor of T.’s letter, and in ad- 
dition to his views I will give thee one which 
presented 
that Divine wisdom ever exerts more power 
than is exactl 
object designed. 
suppose that when the inclinations are’strong- 
ly opposed to any duty, the power necessary 
to overcome this will be in proportion ; but as 
advancement is made and the will becomes . 
resigned, and not only resigned, but one with 
the divine will, (a state which I believe at- 
tainable) a gentle intimation is then sufficient. 
That thou art advancing in this path I have 
not a doubt, and the language of 


to my mind. We cannot suppose 


necessary to accomplish the 
It is reasonable therefore to 


ncourage- 
ment to go on thy way in it has flowed free- 
ly tward thee. It appears to me,.too, of less 
importance to inquire how an intimation of 
duty came into the mind than how it im- 


presses it, for the Divine Light is not only a 


counsellor but a judge. I give thee my views 
simply, not desiring they should influence 
thee, except as they meet a response in thy 
own mind. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 19, 1868. 


Foreran Letrers.—Within the past two 
years we have had it in our power to furnish 
the readers of the Intelligencer with a num- 
ber of letters from European tourists, some of 
which have been from places not commonly 
visited by travellers, and therefore of unusual 
interest. 

Such an one from the most northern town 
in the world will be found in this number. 
A description of the sea-bound Norwegian 
coast and parts of the country adjacent, from 
so graphic a pen, is a favor of rare occur- 

















rence. 


We have not. only had a view through the 
medium above alluded to of foreign countries, 
their cities and respective celebrities, but have 
been given some . knowledge of the people. | 

To be lifted out of the narrow limits of 
self, and to be made acquainted with humani- 
ty as it exists in different portions of the 
globe, has not only a cosmopolitan in- 
fluence, but a tendency to liberalize our feel- 
ings and exalt our ideas of that Infinite 
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Power which is everywhere present, and be 
fore which all nations bow in reverent 
homage. “ No language can express the ab- 
sorbing energy of the thought of one Infinite 
Father. When vitally implanted in the soul, it 
grows and gains strength forever. It’ en- 
riches itself by every new revelation of God 
and of his works; gathers tribute from all 
regions and all ages, and attracts into itself 
all the rays of beauty, glory and joy in the 
material and spiritual creation.” Under such 
an influence, man, created in the divine 
image, becomes an especial object of interest 
as “the noblest work of God ;” and. we are 
naturally led to reflect upon the varied con- 
ditions in which he is found. No matter 
how far separated from his fellow men, each 
individual is ever near his great Original. 


In the Arab’s tent upon Sahara's desert, 
“as in the city full,” we find a recognition of 
an immortal life. With “the breath of life” 
there is infused a sense of a supernatural 
power inciting to reverence and worship. The 
Hindoo, amid the superstitions which obscure 
his vision, bows before his idols in the faith 
that through this medium he may obtain the 
blessing from Heaven which he craves. The 
Indian of our own land, “ whose untutored 
mind sees God in clouds, and hears him’ in 
the wind,” in integrity of heart calls upon 
the ‘‘ Good Spirit,” and believes He hears and 
answers prayer. 


Contrary to our faith is that which would 
close the door of mercy upon those called 
idolaters who walk in accordance with the 
light which they possess. And we feel. that 
we have need to watch closely our own foot- 
steps, lest, with the many privileges'we enjoy, 
we be found the greater delinquents by Him 
who judges a man “ by what he has and, not 
by what he has not.” If, while professing a 
more enlightened religion, we''make au idol 
of silver or gold, or if in the ‘possessidn’ of 


houses and lands we appropriate them as our, 


own, regardless of the stewardship in which 
we are placed, shall we not. be numbered with 
those who have lost favor with’ Him’ who 
said, “If a man love anything more than me 
he is not worthy of me.” kd poe 

If any light can “ pierce and scatter the 
clouds” of prejudice or superstition it is that 


of a pure example, and if we would convert 
those whose benighted state we deplore, we 
should let our life be a pattern of the good 
works which are inseparable from a pure 
heart and a meek and Joving spirit. 





Diep, at his residence in Chatham, N. Y., on the 

3a of Fifth month, 1868, Sera Sirs, in the 95th 
year of his age. In the death of this dear friend we 
feel that a very close tie is severed. His bodily in- 
firmities were such as to confine him at home for 
months, and mostly for years, but his mind re- 
mained apparently unimpaired, and his love for his 
friends unabated, often saying, ‘‘I am glad you came 
to see me, you have done me so much good;” re- 
hearsing in their hearing long incidents of his early 
life. He was a remarkable example of patience and 
forbearance under sufferings. His long and painful 
sickness he bore with Christian fortitude and resig- 
nation, often saying, “ All is right; I must have 
something to wear me onut.’”’ At one time, when 
suffering very severely, he said, ‘‘It is unpleasant 
to yon (meaning bis care-takers) to hear me groan ; 
give me the Testament and let me read ;’’ and then 
read a full chapter aloud when suffering the most 
excruciating pain. His love for reading continued 
till near the last, at intervals of ease calling for the 
writings of T. Ellwood or his Testament. He read 
nearly the entire Testament and Psalms without 
glasses during the last two months of his life, thus 
evincing his continued love for the beautiful and 
the good. On the 94th anniversary of his birth-day, 
having his childgen, grandchildren and friends 
around him, he made some pertinent remarks, long 
to be remembered. He longed to go home, and 
when drawing near the close, he said, ‘‘Get mea 
plain coffin, in conformity with the views. of ancient 
Friends ;’’ saying, ‘‘ My breath is growing shorter ;’’ 
and thus passing quietly away to his rest, we trust, 
with the redeemed of every age. He was aged and 
full of years, but hisaloss is none the less lamented. 
Truly his memory is precious, and being dead he 
yet speaketh. 
, on the Ist of Ninth month, 1868, of pulmo- 
nary consumption, Josgpu, son of Josiah and Mary 
Ann Davis, in the 29th vear of his age ; a member 
of Woodstown Monthly Meeting, N. J. His patience 
and resignation to the Divine will were so fully 
manifested that it was a privilege to be with him. 
He often said there is nothing in my way. 








A GLIMPSE OF NORWAY. 
: Written at the most northern town in the world. 


Hammenrest, Norway, July 21st, 1868. 

Here, in the most northern city, or rather 
town, in the world, within a hundred miles of 
the North Cape, in a region parallel with 
tracts of endless ice and snow in our conti- 
nent, we have come tothe end of our northern 
journey. Weare in the midst of a summer 
lasting three or four months, which leaps 
from the snowy covering of winter into the 
most active vegetation possible. Everlasting 
sunshine during these three or four months 
works wonders in the vegetable world. Grain 
ripens in six weeks after the seed is sown, 


‘| and ’tis said, though I do not vouch for it, 


that you can hear it grow. The green growth 
struggling with the black of the great cliffs 
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which line this coast, gives a beauty to the 
landscape, while occasional villages on the 
many fiords and scattered houses along the 
shores relieve the picture from a monotony of 
color. We left Christiana on the 6th of this 
month, taking rail to Lake Moesen, about 50 
miles, and thence by steamer to a village 
called Lillehammer, at its northern end. The 
lake is not picturesque—too much gentleness 
and roundness in the outline of the hills, 


render it tame compared with the lakes of 


Switzerland and Italy ; yet it has much of the 
ae beauty of the English waters. At 

illehammer we took carriages and rode for 
four days up the Gudbransdal, over the Dove 
Fjeld and thence to Trondhjem, on the sea 
coast. The coast of Norway is very peculiar. 
For a distance of nearly 1000 miles, a belt 
of islands of various sizes stretches along the 


shore, so near the main land as to protect it 
from the ocean swell, and yet far enough off 


to form a safe and commodious channel, giv- 
ing easy access from one extremity of the 
country to the other. In crossing the bay in- 
side of the Loffoden Islands, you are exposed 


for about three hours, should the wind prove 
unfavorable; and there are one or two other 


places where the sea has a chance to claim 
tribute from passengers, but we have thus far 
escaped. Behind these islands fiords run 
back into the country, branching frequently 
as they advance, and giving access by sea to 


those who live along the shores or on their 


rivers. Roads fit for a carriage do not exist 


in this part of the country. The interior is 


little known, rarely visited, and said to be 
without those attractions which draw stran- 
gers out of the ordinary route. We found 
the trip by steamer delightful. The ship 
was nearly new, clean and well managed; 
the passengers in our cabin pleasant English 
and French gentlemen. Those who entered 
and left the vessel at the various ports, gave 
us a constantly changing and interesting pic- 
ture of Norway life and customs. The scenery 
on the route was very fine, growing wilder as 
far north as the Loffoden Islands, but becoming 
more round and common-place as you go be- 

ond them and approach the Nordcap, as it 
is here called. This North Cape is a head- 
land or rocky bluff 200 feet high, rising per- 
pendicularly out of the sea from the northern 
end of a small island lying close to the main. 
Its conspicuous appearance, rather than its 
real latitude, gives it precedence in celebrity 
over another agra lying to the east, which 
really extends a short distance farther 
toward the Arctic pole, and, properly named, 
would bear the title of its more distinguished 
neighbor. There is a peculiar beauty in the 
scenery of this coast, resulting in part from 
the severity and duration of the winters and 








the heat and activity of its summers. Ata 
glance you have the black and grand old 


rocks rising thousands of feet perpendicular- 
ly from the sea, their summits crowned with 
perpetual snows, glaciers pouring their frozen 
torrents through the valleys down even to 
the water’s edge, while every sheltered nook 
or crevice in which is found a footing, is fair- 
ly radiant with the brilliant emerald grasses 
that are springing into life. Contrasts so 
strikingly beautiful, picturesque and grand, 
rarely meet the eye. A gimpse of life ina 
waste of rock'and snow and water—a belt of 
verdure on the shore of an arctic sea, with a 
back ground of icy sterility. The almost 


continual succession of fiords, breaking up. 


the ewast into every conceivable shape, gives 
a vast water front to this poor country and a 
corresponding strip of cultivable land by the 
sea-side, The industrious and hardy fisher- 
men, whose lives are mostly passed upon the 
waters, have their little frame cottages at the 
edge of the ocean, and manage in favorable 
seasons to raise a few potatoes and a little 
grain. Curious enough, the first crop ripened 
is the grass upon the roofs, and after this is 
gathered and hung upon poles to dry before 
being. put away for the winter’s supply, the 
other crops growing around the house, in 
situations less favorable for early maturity, 
are cut and safely housed. It is a strange 
fact to us from a warm climate, that winter 
should be the great time for the fisherman’s 
harvest. But it is then that those who live 
by the sea-side, as well as the poorer Lapps 
who may be driven from the interior of Nor- 
way by the severity of the cold and the scarci- 
ty of food, go out upon the sea in their little 
open boats and procure those supplies of cod- 
fish, which are afterwards scattered over the 
whole of Europe. In this exposed life, sub- 
ject to the severest trials that humanity can 
bear, almost perfect abstinence from ardent 
spirits becomes a necessity, if it be not a vir- 
tue.. With the salt spray dashing over their 
fur coverings and coating them with ice, 
their hands constantly in and out of the 
water, while using their fishing lines, such a 
demand must exist for natural heat as we 
would think it difficult to meet. But it is 


said: that stimulants are fatal—that to drink - 


is to die—and hence these people live on in 
their simple way and survive a degree of ex- 
posure that few can realize. During the sum- 
mer, also, the fishermen are busy, and the 
fruits of their labors are seen in the piles of 
fish, drying upon the rocks, looking like 
dimiputive hay-ricks of a very pale color; 
but here the growth of hay would be much 
more questionable than the presence of fish. 
Although fishing is the great occupation and 
means of support for the shore-men of Nor- 
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way, they derive no inconsiderable income 


from an article well known the world over, 
which is gathered from these bleak and rocky 
sea islands, where trees cannot grow, and 
which one would scarcely suppose capable of 
a product so soft, so fine and so acceptable to 
a shivering invalid as eider down. The 
source of this luxury is the nest of the eider 
duck, made by the female bird in some little 
cavity, protected, if possible, from the 
weather, but mostly in the open air, The 
eider duck is somewhat domesticated and 
tamed, in order to keep it about the settle- 
ments and make its nests more accessible, 
while it would be less likely to be frightened 
off at the approach of the down gatherers. 
The birds are never shot at, nor is it allow- 
able to kill them for food. These little crea- 
tures, not quite so large as the ordinary tame 
ducks of our farms, are of a dark-brown 
plumage, without any exterior attractions to 
draw the stranger’s eye. Their merit lies be- 
neath the surface, and is not seen until na- 
ture calls upon them to use it in forming a 
nest for the coming season. Then the mother 
bird, having selected a suitable position for 
her purpose, and prepared a foundation for 
her self-immolation, as it may be called, 
plucks from her body the softest and downiest 
fleece that can be conceived, and covers with 
it the little hollow into which her eggs are to 
be laid, and where her maternal ear is to be 
delighted with the familiar “peep” of her 
coming brood. One would think such self- 
sacrifice should not go unrewarded. It does 
not. It is stimulated in the way most calcu- 
lated to excite further sacrifice. A hand 
quietly removes the silky fibres from beneath 
the eggs and carries off the booty to add to 
the store already collected at the cottage. 
The bird discovers her loss and hastens to 
remedy the mischief that has befallen the 
family, by robbing herself of all the down 
left from the first plucking. This is again 
removed so as not to alarm the bird, and the 
nest is left cold, rough and quite unfitted to 
the views of madame, anxious to give a com- 
fortable home to her expected visitors. A 
council of two is at once summoned, to meet 
the unexpected emergency, and to devise 
means to remedy the evil ere it be too late. 
To restore the nest to its former condition is 
beyond the power of the anxious female bird; 
she deplores her inability, and raising her 
wings, shows plainly to her attentive mate the 
exhausted state of her supplies. Such an ap- 
peal, mute, but eloquently expressive of her 


self-sacrifice, rouses the less devoted head of 
the family to a sense of their situation. A 
nest full of eggs growing cold, from want of 
down, like a family of children dying for 
food, must excite to activity the most sloth- 





















ful; so master duck hastens to divest himgelf 
of the somewhat coarser covering with which 
he is provided, and gladdens his mate by the 
timely supply furnished to replace what 
man’s rapacity had carried off. This process 
extended to the one or more thousands of 
nests belonging to a single person, brings in 
a large amount of down. The product of 
sixteen nests is generally one pound per year. 
The best eider down along this coast is worth 
about $4.50 for an American pound. When 
taken from the nest, there is, of course, a 
considerable portion of living and dead im- 
perfection mixed with the down; this is re- 
moved by drying in the sun or baking and 
carefully picking out all foreign substances. 
Skins of reindeer, white polar bears, white 
and blue foxes, white hares, ermines, reindeer 
horns, walrus tusks and hides, some from 
Spitzbergen, others from Nova Zembla, are 
brought to Hammerfest by sailing vessels, 
and thence are distributed to various parts of 
Europe. Large quantities of cod-liver and 
other fish oils are made here, and if there be 
a virtue in the oil, and its fumes while being 
boiled have but a small portion of its healing 
qualities, the people of this town may rejoice 
in what is generally considered a nuisance. 


As this place is the limit northward for the 


steamer running up the coast from Germany, 


(though another boat goeg round the cape 
toward the White Sea,) most travellers, com- 
ing to see the scenery of Norway and that 


great marvel of this region, the sun at mid- 


night, end their journey here. We were 
here several days before the sun declined 
enough to touch the water at 12 o'clock, but 
it was our misfortune to reach here, stay and 
depart without being able at the right hour 
to see this great wonder. Clouds, fogs and 
rain met us at the arctic circle, and escorted 
us to the pole. It was a great disappoint- 
ment, but we are contented with what we 
have seen of the strange and beautiful dur- 
ing our twelve days ride over nearly 2000 
miles of sea coast. Though we did not see 
the face of the sun, its presence and influence 
were very apparent. In the perpetual day 
that has prevailed almost continually since 
we have been in Northern Norway, we find 
the cause of that short-lived but luxuriant 
growth that aids the people of this remote 
region to gain their frugal livelihood. The 
great difference between the temperature of 
this coast and that of our continent on the 
same parallel of latitude, is all attributed to 
the influence of the Gulf Stream, which, com- 
ing. round the Cape of Florida, flows north- 
wardly along our Eastern shores, stretches 
across the Atlantic Ocean and up along the 
coast of Norway. So marked is this influ- 
ence upon the temperature of the sea, that 
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thg harbors are never frozen until you have 
passed the North Cape and gone some hun- 
dred miles eastward, where the influence of 
the Gulf Stream disappears, and the whole 
coast is ice-bound a large portion of the year. 
The houses in the villages here and those 
scattered along the sea-side are all of wood, 
generally neatly painted and built with con- 
siderable taste; the roofs of the poorer class 
are made of grass sods on edge, resting upon 
sheets of strong birch-bark, supported by 
rafiers. Warmth and security from fire are 
the advantages of this covering. It is also 
cheap, and produces a small crop of hay in 
early summer. Flowers in pots ornament 
the windows of nearly every dwelling in the 
towns, and make .a charming feature of 
beauty. Roses, geraniums, carnations and 
fuschias are the favorites. They are of fine 
varieties and of best colors. 


—_——__ +08 
From “The Friend.” 
LA CIOTAT. 





- This is the name of a small maritime town 
in the south of France, containing about 
10,000 inhabitants, and situated on a bay of 
the Mediterranean sea, 14 miles south-east of 
Marseilles. There is nothing specially note- 
worthy in the town, as such, which is one of 
the many little walled cities built in France 
centuries ago. The chief interest which now 
attaches to the locality is caused by the 
operations of a French mercantile company 
called Les Messageries Impériales, whose 
shipbuilding yards and engineering establish- 
ments are placed there. What this company 
does, and its enlightened regard for the wel- 
fare of the large population dependent upon 
its business at that point, is thus ancslaa 
by the Pall Mall Gazette: 

. “The company is the proprietor of a large 
fleet of Mediterranean steamships. Much of 
the Mediterranean steam trade that used to 
be carried on in English steamships with 
English engines is now done with French 
engines and French steamships built at La 
Ciotat. It is:more than fifteen years since 
that company obtained possession of La Cio- 
tat and made contracts for the French govern- 
ment in the Mediterranean, and it has now 
succeeded in driving most of thé English 
ships, engines. and companies who used: them 
out ,of the coasting trade of the Mediter- 
ranean. Of these ships and engines there are 
some excellent models in the marine depart- 
ment of the French Exhibition; they are 
obviously the work of high education and 
perfect organization. Perhaps, however, we 
may accept the fact of La Ciotat’s having 
driven us out of so large a field of profitable 
ebterprise as the highest testimony that can 


be borne to the excellence of the adminis- 
tration there. 

“ But the company has done another thing 
still more worthy of notice. This company 
is the great rival to the English steam navi- 
gation company, the Peninsular and Oriental. 
A few years ago the Messageries Impériales 
established a rival line of mail steamers, to 
carry European mails by Marseilles, Alexan- 
dria, Suez, and the Red Sea to India and 
China. The English at first disregarded, 
perhaps despised, this daring attempt to 
place steamships and engines of French manu- 
facture on a large oceanic line which had 
always been deemed exclusively English. 
But it turned out that the French compan 
had so well thought out their plans, so well 
proportioned their ships and engines to the 
work to be done, and so fitly organized their 
executive, that from the moment they started 
till now their line has been distinguished 
above the English by greater punctuality and 
fewer accidents. 

“The details of the education which this 
company provides for its people are remark- 
able. Its chief superintendents are engineers 
and naval architects who have received the 
highest professional education that France 
provides. Its ships are designed by men who 
have first passed through the Ecole Poly- 
technique, and afterwards graduated at the 
Imperial School of Naval Architecture. Its 
chief-engineers have in like manner gradua- 
ted in science at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and completed their studies in the school of 
marine engineering, or are pupils of the cen- 
tral school of manufactures of Paris. The 
next class under these have also been edu- 
cated at the central school of arts and manu- 
factures. It is no wonder that with such 
men as these at the head of the workshops 
the want of educated workmen should speedi- 
ly have been felt: The company employs 
2,500 workmen and apprentices, who with 
their families, form a population of 6,000 out 
of the 10,000 inhabitants of the town; and 
they provide wholly, or contribute largely, to 
the funds for the schools for the education of 
these people. 

“There are, first, the infant school, which 
contains two hundred and sixty children, un- 
der the superintendence of nuns, who give 
them religious instruction and teach them 
elementary grammar, reading, arithmetic and 
geography, and to the girls sewing and othet 
kinds of women’s work. The next schools 
provided are the elementary schools, which 
contain three hundred and fifty boys; they 
remain until the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
and receive the ordinary elements of a boy’s 
education. At the age of fourteen their 
technical education and the special duties of 
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the company commence. An apprenticeship 
in the works of La Ciotat is from beginning 
to end a course of technical instruction. The 
superintendents remark with pride that all 
the foremen and workmen delight in teach- 
ing the youth. The company has done away 
with the system of obligatory apprenticeships 
for a fixed period. The children not only re- 
ceive wages from the moment they enter the 
establishment, but those wages are increased 
as soon as greater knowledge and skill ena- 
ble them to do better work. 

“ But their apprenticeship is not merely a 
school for mechanical dexterity. The com- 
pany has a schoolroom, in which all the ap- 

entices are educated gratuitously during one 
eee of the day, and that hour counts as one 
of ten hours of their day’s work. Attendance 
at this school is compulsory on all the ap- 
prentices ; but they have in addition the eve- 
ning school, which those may attend who will. 
Three evenings a week plan-drawing, design- 
ing of machinery, designs of ships and orna- 
mental drawing are taught gratuitously. Two 


‘hundred apprentices and workmen regularly 


attend this class. The superintendents say 
they do not know which to admire most, ‘ the 
anxiety of workmen and apprentices to ob- 
tain admission to this course, the diligence 
with which they apply themselves to its work, 
or the order and silence which pervades 
the school-room.’ This is really the highest 
technical education, and there is a strong in- 
ducement to take advantage of it in the cir- 
cumstance that the company selects men for 
the responsible duty of engineers of steam- 
ships from those who have distinguished them- 
selves in this course and take the highest 
places in an annual examination at which 
gold and silver medals are distributed as 
prizes. 

“The company also provide a library, 
which is open to their people from eight till 
ten in the evening and ten till four on Sun- 
days. Workmen’s houses have been erected, 
with all modern appliances for pure air, 
cleanliness and domestic economy: there are 
gardens attached to each; each contains a 
kitchen, a large room with two windows and 
an alcove, and another. chamber with one 
window ; and they are let to the workmen at 
from sixty-five to one hundred francs a year. 
With a further view to economy, the com- 
pany has organized a market for butcher’s 
meats. It has founded hospitals and savin 
banks ; provided funds for sickness and death, 
and pays persons to attend to the moral and 
religious education of the people. 

“Such is the moral and intellectual appa- 
ratus provided by this mercantile company 
for training the workpeople. The next point 
is whether all this training really produces 





the improvement aimed at. We have an 
official judgment on this subject. ‘The com- 
missary of police, the justice of peace, the 
gendarmerie and the public prosecutor, all 
state that they are surprised at the small 
number of misdemeanors and crimes to be 
met with in the population of La Ciotat. 
Three facts are adduced as a proof of the 
high moral tone of the workmen. 1. In 1858 
there was an almost total cessation of work 
in the establishment. Instead of dismissing 
the men, the company decided to employ 
and pay them only a third of each day, and 
the workmen accepted this sacrifice without 
a murmur. 2. In 1851 the mechanics of 
Marseilles struck for higher wages, and sent 
their emissaries to La Ciotat in order to ob- 
tain their co-operation: the attempt utterly 
failed. 3. Those apprentices who have been 
some time in school differ from those who 
have just entered, not merely in intelligence 
and age, but in a higher moral tone and con- 
duct, the result of their education. In a 
money point of view the managers say that 
the company reaps an ample reward in the 
superior intelligence and steady conduct of 
their workmen.” 


—_—__——> woe 
From the Weekly Transcript. 
THE GOLDEN SIDE. 
There is many a rest in the road of life, 
If we only would stop to take it; 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would make it ! 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the wintry storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; 

For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the ominous clouds are rifted ! 

There was never a night withont a day, 
Or an evening without a morning; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 

There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 

That is richer far than the jeweled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure; 

It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayer to heaven, 

Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 

Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 

And to do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are swift and willing, 

Than to snap the delicate, minute threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 

And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve and wonder.—Temp/e Bar. 


Theology is a science; religion a spirit. 
The mere theologian may prosecute his task 
in a logical and exact manner, but the system 
he erects may be as dry and lifeless as a statue 
or a skeleton. 
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For the Children. 
From the glorious heaven, 
Where the angels are, 
God looks down on children, 
Seeth them afar; 
Heareth all we ask for, 
All the night:and day; 
Watches, like a father, 
All our work and play. 


As a father giveth, 
So He gives us bread; 
Saves us out of danger, 
Watches by our bed. 
Tell all little children 
Of their Father’s care,— 
How he loves and thinks of 
Children everywhere. 


TRUST IN GOD. 

The following narrative from the autobi- 
ography of Henry Y. Stilling, is a beautiful 
illustration of holy trust and confidence in 
God. Stilling was an eminent physician in 
the service of the Grand Duke of Baden. He 
died in the year 1812, and consequently was 
well known to many persons now living. His 
career was an extraordinary one. 

In youth Stilling was extremely poor— 
destitute of the common comforts and neces- 
saries of life. After a long season of anxiety 
und prayer, he felt satisfied that it was the 
will of God that he should go to a university 
and prepare himself for the medical pro- 
fession. He did not, at first, make choice of 
a university, but waited for an intimation 
from his heavenly Father ; for, as he intended 
to study simply from faith, he would not fol- 
low his own will in anything. Three weeks 
after he had come to his determination, a 
friend asked him where he intended to go. 
He replied he did not know. 

“Oh,” said she, “our neighbor, Mr. T., is 
going to Strasburg to spend the winter there. 
Go with him.” 

This touched Stilling’s heart; he felt that 
this was the intimation that he had waited 
for. Meanwhile Mr. T. himself entered the 
room, and was heartily pleased with the propo- 
sition. The whole of his welfare now de- 
pended on his becoming a physician, and for 
this a thousand dollars was requisite, of which 
he knew not in the whole world how to raise 
a hundred. He nevertheless fixed his confi- 
dence firmly on God, and reasoned as fol- 
lows :—“ God begins nothing without termi- 
nating it gloriously ; now it is most certainly 
true that He alone has ordered my present 
circumstances entirely without my co-opera- 
tion; consequently it is also most certainly 
true that He will accomplish everything re- 
garding me in a manner worthy of Himself.” 
He smilingly said to his friends, who were as 
poor as himself,“ I wonder from what quarter 
my heavenly Father will provide me with 
money?” When they expressed anxiety he 


said, “Believe assuredly that He who was 
able to feed a thousand people with a little 
bread lives still, and to Him I commit my- 
self. He will certainly find out means. Do 
not be anxious—the Lord will provide.” 

Forty-six dollars was all that: he could 
raise for his journey. He met. unavoidable 
delay on the way, and while at Frankfort, 
three days’ ride from Strasburg, he had but 
a single dollar left. He said nothing of it to 
any one, but waited for assistance of his 
heavenly Father. As he walked the street 
and prayed inwardly to God, he met Mr. L., 
a merchant from his place of residence, who 
said to him, 

“Stilling, what brought you here?” 

dae am going to Strasburg to study medi- 
cine.” 

“Where do you get your money to study 
with ?” 

“T have a rich Father in heaven.” 

Mr. L. looked at him steadily, and inquired, 
“How much money have you on hand?” 

“One dollar,” said Stilling. 

“So,” said Mr.L. “ Well, I am one of 
your Father’s stewards,” and handed him 
thirty-three dollars. 

The first trial made him so courageous 
that he no longer doubted that God would 
help him through everything. 

He had been but a short time in Strasburg 
when his thirty-three dollars had again been 
reduced to one, on which account he began 
again to pray earnestly. Just at this time 
one morning his room-mate, Mr. T., said to 
him, “Stilling, I believe you did not bring 
much money with you,” and offered him 
thirty dollars in gold, which he accepted as 
in answer to his prayers. 

In a few months after this, the time arrived 
when he must pay the lecturer’s fee, or have 
his name struck from the list of students. 
The money was to be paid by six o’clock on 
Thursday evening. Thursday morning came, 
and he had no money and no means of gettin 
any. Five o'clock in the evening came, oa 
yet there was no money. His faith began 
almost to fail; he broke out into a perspira- 
tion, his face was wet with tears. Some one 
knocked at the door. “Come in,” said he. 
It was Mr. R., the person of whom he rented 
the room. 

“T called,” said Mr. R., “to see how you 
like the room.” 

“Thank you, said Mr. Stilling; “I like it 
very much. 

Said Mr. R., “I thought I would ask you 
one other question; have you brought any 
money with you?” 

Stilling, much overcome, answered, “ No I 
have no money.” 

Mr. R, then looked at him with surprise, 
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and at length said, “I see how it is; God has 
sent me to help you.” He immediately left 
the oi and soon returned with forty dollars 
in gold, ' 

Gilling threw himself on the floor, and 
thanked God with tears. He ‘then ‘went to 
the college and paid his fee as well as the 
best. His whole college life was a series of 
just such circumstances. He was often in 
want of money, but he never asked man for 
it; for he had no man to ask, and it always 
came when he needed it. Was he authorized 
to enter a course of study with such prospects 
and such expectations? The leadings of Provi- 
dence were such that he had not a shadow of 
doubt that it was his duty to enter on this 
course of study; he prayed frequently for 
Divine guidance, and felt that he had it; he 
availed himself of all the lawful means in his 
power for the supply of his own wants, and 
when he had no means of his own, he asked 
help of God, and never failed to receive what 
he asked. He became one of the greatest 
benefactors of the poor that the world had 
ever seen.— The Moravian. 













































COST OF ARMED PEACE, 


Europe is now one vast camp, and swarms 
with an expensive soldiery from the Ural 
mountains to the capes of the Atlantic, and 
the inlets of the Mediterranean. Not one na- 
tion has full confidence in the friendship of 
any other. If there is a State in Europe 
which, from its position, the character of its 
military geography, the strength of its natural 
and artificial obstacles, ought to feel the in- 
tense satisfaction of complete security, it is 
France. Combined Europe would find it al- 
most hopeless to assail her ; yet she thirsts for 
more soldiers, more armaments, more for- 
tresses, and her action abroad stirs up doubt, 
apprehension, and, of course, counter arma- 
ments, If France would sit still, and mind 
her own affairs, her present host of soldiers 
would more than lhe her needs: At this 
moment she can put in the field five armies, 
each a hundred thousand strong; but a de- 
fensive attitude does not please her, and so 
her government demands the means of put- 
ting seven hundred thousand men in the field. 
Prussia, struggling to maintain her new gains, 
and found a real German Empire, is actu- 
ally laying hands upon every effective male 
within her reach, moved thereto, partly by 
the influence of custom, but chiefly by dread 
ofa coalition. Russia is fanning the-fires of 
insurrection all through the East, and swell- 
ing to their full limit the enormous armies 
she has on foot. Even Italy, all but bank- 
rupt, chin-deep in deficits, maintains a public 
force; and Belgium, although styled neutral, 
in the language of diplomacy, feels bound.to 





array scores of thousands more than she 
would need were it certain her neutrality 
would be respected. Austria trembles at 
every breath, runs forth to seek strange 
alliances, and spends on soldiering sums dis- 
proportioned to her means. When the cost 
of an armed peace is draining every ex- 
chequer, it is not surprising that capital 
should shrink back at the mere mention of 
loans. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century, 


the military peace establishment of Europe 
consists of 2,800,000 men, while the war es- 
tablishment rises to the awful total of 5,000,- 
000. The cost of the peace array of the 
European States does not fall far short of 
£80,000,000 annually. Austria keeps on 
foot permanently 278,137 men, at a charge of 
£8,876,300 ; Spain expends £4,200,000 upon 
234.426 men ; France maintains 404,000 men 
under arms, and pays £14,000,000 for the 
luxury(?) Italy, out of her well-drained 
treasury, devotes £6,603,444 to an army 
222,321 strong; the peace establishment of 
North Germany cannot now fall short of 
300,000 men, nor the cost fall much below 
£8,000,000. The huge Russian levy of 800,- 
000 men extracts from the: national chest 
£15,250,000; while our own regulars, militia 
and volunteers, are maintained for the triflin 

sum of £14,569,279. These are the sslnsipal 
items in the dread account, and the smaller 
States complete the full tale. Eight nations 
spend on their soldiers and establishments 
£72,000,000. These sums represent the an- 
nual rate at which we insure an uncertain 
peace—a peace interrupted by three great 
wars in fifteen years, and now in extreme 
peril of a wholesale breaking up. But all 
this does not represent the total cost of the 
warlike machinery. Five States—Austria, 
Spain, France, England and Italy—employ, 
in addition, 213,887 men for sea service, and 
spend upwards of seventeen millions on their 
navies. Including Russia and the smaller 
States, the total expenditure for military and 


naval purposes in Europe is not less than 
£100,000,000 per annum. The worst of it is, 
that when this vast outlay has been made, 
Europe is not one whit more certain of tran- 
quillity, nor is any one of the several States 
assured that it will not have to fight for its 


life. That constitutes the “irony of the 


situation.” 

But when we have summed up the actual 
cost of this array by sea and land, the total 
still falls short of the enormous penalty levied 
upon the nations. Who can truly estimate 
the additional loss arising from the forced 
abstinence of two millions and a half of men 
in the prime and vigor of life from reproduc- 
tive labor? Suppose we estimate their proba- 
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ble earnings, if employed, at only one shilling 
per diem, the total loss per week of six days 
is no less than £750,000, or £39,000,000 per 
annum. To this we should add the difference 
between their wages and the value of their 
productions, and, if we only double it, the 
total exceeds the whole revenue of France. 
If we were to set down £200,000,000 a-year, 
as tbe total loss to Europe in hard cash, and 
as a consequence of compulsory abstinence 
from labor, we should not be far wrong, es- 
pecially if we include the evil effect of in- 
security upon enterprise. 

No wonder that governments require loans, 
that nations should vegetate for want of rail- 
ways, that capital should be withheld even 
where it abounds. Here is the French Em- 
peror proposing an elaborate plan for the 
spending of £8,000,000, upon parish roads, 
to be spent in ten years, and repaid in 
ever so many more; yet, the other day, he 
did not hesitate to spend, it was said, £6,000,- 
000, in less than ten weeks, upon warlike 
preparations, having for their object the evic- 
tion of Prussia from Luxemburg. Russia 
stands as much in need of roads and railways 
as Spain ; yet behold her expenditure on war- 
like agencies. Prussia wishes to consolidate 
her power; and both Prussia and Austria 
desire to conciliate their people, and seem 
to think huge levies of men and money the 
best mode of accomplishing the end in view. 


The French Revolution bequeathed to 
governments the fatal legacy of the conscrip- 


tion. This ready method of raising large 
armies was speedily adopted, and one great 
obstacle of carrying on war was removed— 
the difficulty of seizing on men. Except in 
moments of national passion, no government 
could raise and pay for huge armies by vol- 
untary enlistment. But now Prussia has 
shown that a strong executive need only con- 
sider the effective male population the limit 
of military enrolments. While the system of 
conscription exists, all proposals for disarm- 
ing are absurd delusions, since a State, under 
that system, may keep comparatively few 
men under arms, and yet be able to lay its 
hands on triple the number. No doubt a 
great deal may be said for conscription ; but 
it is not the least effective agent in augment- 
ing the vast charges of an armed peace.— 
Economist. 


ITEMS. 

On the 13th ult..a terrible earthquake visited the 
cities along the coast of Peru and Ecuador, whereby 
thirty-two thousands lives are said to have been 
lost, and property valued at $300,000,000 was de- 
stroyed. A rumbling sound preceded the earth- 
quake, and the sea was terribly agitated, and flood- 
ed the land for a great distance. 

Arequipa, a city of thirty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants, has passed away, scarcely a vestige of it being 
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left. | Arica, a town of 12,000 inhabitants, was also 
destroyed, not a house being left standing. A tidal 
wave, forty feet high, rolled with terrific force on 
shore, carrying ships farther on land than was ever 
before known. The United States storeship Fre- 
donia capsized, and all on board were lost. She 
had on ,board ‘naval stores valued at $1,800,000. 
She was rolled over and smastied to atoms. 


The United States steamer Wateree was carried 
half a mile inland, left high and dry, but only one 
sailor was drowned. Owing to her great distance 
from the sea, she can never be got afloat again. 

The Peruvian corvette America was also carried 
ashore and thirty-three of her crew were drowned. 
The American merchantman Rosa Rivera, the Eng- 
lish ship Chancellor and the French barque Eduardo 
were also lost. 

The towns of Iquique, Moquega, Locambia and 
Pisaqua were all utterly destroyed. Over 600 peo- 
ple perished at Iquique. The towns of Ibarra, San 
Pablo, Atuntaqui and Imutad are in ruins. Where 
the town of Coaticachi formerly stood is now a lake. 
The people of these towns were almost entirely de- 
stroyed. The towns of Pancho, Puellaro and Cachi- 
quajo were also destroyed. 


Tue Sorar Ecuipsz.—Accounts have been received 
in England of the results obtained by the different 
corps of. astronomers sent out to India to observe 
the Solar Eclipse of Eighth month 18th. At Bom- 
bay, where the eclipse was nearly total, the weather 
was very unfavorable, and rain fell at the time of 
greatest obscuration. Telegrams have been received 
froni Major Tenant, who commanded the expedition 
sent out by the Astronomical Society of Great 
Britain, and from Dr. Janssen who commanded the 
French Party. Major Tenant states. that light, 
fleecy clouds covered the sky, but that the ecligse 
had in the main been successfully observed. 


Dr. Janssen, of the French corps, telegraphs to 
Paris that he had successfully observed the eclipse. 
He says that the spectrum of the red protuberances 
which are seen around the black disc of the moon 
during the time of total obscuration, and which 
have been proved to belong to the body of the sun, 
has been found to present a very remarkable and 
unexpected appearance. What this appearance is 
the dispatch does not state. The nature of these pro- 
tuberances, it is conjectured, has been accurately 
ascertained by the spectroscope. The general cha- 
racter of a self-luminous object is conclusively de- 
termined by means of this instrament. A rainbow- 
colored streak of light indicates that the source of 
light is a luminous solid or liquid; the colored 
streak crossed by dark lines indicates that before 
reaching the observer the light from a luminous 
solid or liquid has passed through an absorptive 
vapor, and a spectrum consisting of bright lines 
only indivates that the source of light is a luminous 
gas. These principles are so well settled that no 
doubt is entertained that Janssen has discovered 
whether the sun is composed of solid, fluid or gase- 
ous substances, 


Tue Fats or Niacara.—A complete account of 
the geology of the Falls of Niagara and the Great 
Lakes, it is stated, is in course of preparation. Ac- 
curate observations have been made of the extent 
of the wearing away of the rocks at the Falls. Le 
Vaux, the observer, states that the Horseshoe Falls 
have receded! more than six feet at the great bend, 
or ‘‘central bight,’’ since his visit last year, and 
that, the average rate of retrogression from this 
point along the precipice to the ‘‘ Canadian bend” 
has’ been ‘five feet. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. : 
The ene me ane desirable goods are well worth the at- Dry Goods for Friends. 
Tihwra just erie luge lotof HEAVY BLANKET | Where is the best place to procure them? 
SHA m i , &o. de, a . 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, | OF eee ae 
H. HAUSER, 132Third Avenue. | Seventh and Spring Garden Stz., 


The Store is about half a block from the Meetinz-house, between PHI LAD ELPH 1A. 
14th and 15th Sts., New York Ciry. 91268 lyp 7 ; 
: It is the place, for he keeps the best assortment of 


CA RPETINGS, any other store in the city, and often kas goods not 


° : be obtained elsewhere 
Windew Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &., | °° , 
oon SALE BY Look at the prices !! 
BENJAMIN CG REEN ’ oe td Ee 40 cts. Extra cheap. 


‘ Very desirable. 
37xa 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. | Lot of Plain ali Wool DE LAINES, 31 ets. 
scumneaa | Lot of MOHAIR MELANGES, 87} cts. Very pretty. 


epee deny a - | 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL | DAMASK NAPKINS, $1.50 and $2.00 per doz. 
Colored Bordered HDKFS, for Boys, 124 cts. 
| Ladies White Linen HDKFS. only 8 cts. 


Life Insurance Co., of Boston. Lot of White Corded PIQUET. 31 ets, worth 50. 


(Organized 1843.) | White and Colored BARCELONA and INDIA SILK SHAWLS. 
‘Ze y 84-3. 
| 


Bound THIBET SHAWLS, Long and Square. Best assortmen: 
W ’ D. STROUD & Co., and best bound of any in the city 4 eras 
Philadelphia Office 32 N. Fifth St.. | Silk Lavelias aud Huangariana. Sometimes called Neapolitan 
= i m =~ ennaed 3 | Silke, $1.37 and $31.50 ; double fold. 
GENERAL AGENTS Silk Zenobias ; own importation; only lot in city. 
For Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and ema t alt. 


Cash Assets over $5,000,000. |,, 20AR© FOR SCHOOL-Boys, 

as SS 0 99; ’ * |Ina Friend’s family, with home comforts. Apply 
Distribution of dividends annually, in cash. | at this office. $22 tk, 
All Policies are non-forfeiting. | ieee cine : ee _ ee the 
‘The Company is strictly mutual. 
fhe tateen *e Policy-holders is secured by the laws of Massa | J U Ss T R e Cc E | V E D, 

chusetta, A complete assortment of WHITE GRANITE DIN- 
For information apply at our office, or to any of our Agents. | NER, TEA and TOILET WARE, equal to French 
37 xa. China in appearance; also BLUE WILLOW pattern BINNER 
ence nenetiinnpedaie } and TEA WAKE, ail of which we offer at the lowest market prices. 


WM. HEACOCK M. A. SHAW 
° ° e e ’ 
General Furnishing Undertaker, |. B. cor. Arch and Seventh Sts., Philada., 
No. 907 Filbert Street. ce See is attended hy Li S14 Aaya 
3768 


A general assortment of Ready-made Coffins; and every reqni JUST ISSUED BY 


site for Funerals furnished, " a: ali f 
wine oo ‘FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | A NEW eee OF - 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, - (Conversation on Religions Subjects, 


Filled up in the neatest manner. Also 
WEDDING CARDS, By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAM, rive reduced to 75 cts. Aliberal deduction by the doz. 

29 220 xi. . 38. Fifth St., 2d story. Grandmother's Stories fr her Grandchildren, by S. M.; in 

- == = aauciens ™ s ™ . : 7 paper and cloth, 10 and 1§ ets. Scripture Lessons for the Little 

ay . IWHRIps Ones, by A.S. P., 33 ets. The Crucitied and Quickened Christian, 

MOMAS M. SEEDS, by Wm. Dell. 20 and 25 ots. Questions on the Old Testament, by 

HATTER, a Teacher, 25 cta. Education and the Duties of Young Persons 

in Civil Life, by Jas. Mott, 40 ete. Jesse Kers y’s Narrative, 

N>. 41 North Second Street. 40 cts. Hk. M, Chandler’s Poems, 75 cts. John Richardson's 


7 $ sia! be “Sl ' »t | Journal, $1.00. Western Gleaner. $1.00. J2acksem’s Sermons, 
Al ways on hand, and made to orde r, & large oe 15 cts. Gibbons’ Keview, 50 cts. Dr. Parrigh’s Letter toa Pres 


ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty «' | pyterian, 50 cts. perdoz. Sister Ruth’s Stories ef John Woolmen, 


that part of the Hatting business. 3768 ly 50 cts. Penn’s Rise and Progr:ss of Friends, Sandy Foundation 
seitihdnciae nathan r Fhaken, &c, 25 cts. Ist and 2d Readers, Indiana Yearly Meet- 


ing, 25 and it cts. &c. &c. For sale by the following Agents. 
T. ELttwoop Cuapman, 3 8. Fitth St., hilada. 
kit M Lams, Baltimore, Md. 
B. Staattan & Son, Kichmond, Ind, 


For HOUSES, ROOFS BARNS PENCzS, RAIL Gxo. O, Fritrs,.Macedon, N. Y. 

ROADS, BRIDGES, CARB, ac., at 4% the vest of Lead | piri Eves, Millville, Pa. Abel T. Wright, Benderville, Pa Phebe 
100 Ibs. of the Pecora Co.’sdark-colured Paint (costing $12.60) wi. Griffith, West Chester, Pa. T. Clatkson Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 
paint as much as 250 Ibs. of Lead, (costing $10.00,) and wear longer. | XN. Kichardson, Byberry, Pa. Jas. C. Iden, Buckingham, Pa. Jesse 
This Co.’s Waite Leap is the whitest and most durable kuown. Webster, Jr., Smyrna, Pa, W. Wade Griscom, Woodbury, N, J. 
SMITH BOWEN, Sec'y Mark RK. Dare, Greenwich, Hed. Mordecai L Bertvhm, Hdge- 
fe ” mont, Pa, Willis Vorkran, New Hope, Md. Lewis Palmer, Con- 
Pecora Lead and Color Co., cusbullie, Fe. Dr. E. Michener, Avondale, Pa. Henry L. Pratt, 

418t1017 Office, 150 N. 4th St., Plilad-. Thorndale, Pa, Griffith John, Bear Gap, Pa. 95 mt. 
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FRIENDS’ 
| EDUCATIONAL. 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Seventh Session of this Institution will commence on 
the 16th of Eleventh month, 1868, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms $85. For further particulars address 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 tf Crosswicks P.O. Burlington Co., N. J. 


ORANGE GREEN SEMINARY, 
' FOR GIRLS, 
REOPENS NINTH MONTH 2ist, 1868. 


Expenses $4.00 per week. Term 24 weeks. Pupils attend 30 
Academy lectures. Only ten more boarders can be received. 
Whole number of students admittod, 40. 

Assistants, CLARA MARSHALL and BELLE SHORTLIDGE. 

Principal, SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. A. B. (Harvard Univ.) 

Kennett Square, Chester Oo., Pa. 

8. C. SHORT B’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG N AND BOYS ONLY. 0n the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central K. R.,30 miles from the city. 
Commences a term of 24 weeks 10th month 5th. 1868. Expenses 
$4.87 ‘0 $5.00 per week. Six Instruetors; 40 lectures. New 
echool and boarding house under one roof. Send for Catalogue 
to the Pcrincipal, Kennett Square, Pa. 815 tf 


DEPTFORD SCHOOL, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY. 
HENRY R. RUSSELL, Principal. 


This school will be opened for the next year on the 7th of 
Ninth mohth, 1868. 

For cireular and particulars address Carleton P. Stokes, 
Or Wm. Wade Griscom. Woodbury. N. J 8Th. 


BELLEVUE INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies, 
ATTLEBORO’, PA. 


The next choo! Ter opens Ninth month (Sept.) 7, 1868. For 
Catalogue address Principal, 
$15 xt iwi W. T. SEAL. 


CONCORDVILLE SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
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THE EDEN SCHOOL. 
This Institution, situated in Unionville, on the Tyrone and 
Lockhaven Branch Railroad, closes its Summer Session the 23d 


of 10th mo, The Winter Session commences the 16th of 11th mo, 


Good board and accommodations furnished students at $3.00 


per week. . 

Terms of Tuition per term of 20 weeks, $14.00. For further 
information address *  EDITH WICKERSHAM, 

912 20 Fleming, Centre Co., Pa. 





MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Will reopen on Second-day, 28th of Ninth month next. 


For Circulars, apply to 
MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, 
81 8919 Moorestown, Burlington County, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
The next term of this School will commence 3lst of Eighth 


month, 1868, 


725 919 CHARLES SWAYNE, Principal. 


ATTLEBORO FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
Attleboro, Bucks Co., Pa. 


The Fall and Winter Term of this Schoo! will commence 


Ninth month (Sept.) 7, 1868. 


For particulars address W. T. SEAL, 
97 4t. Principal, 





ueen of England Soap. 
a of England Soap. of England . 


For doing a family washing in the best and cheapest manner. 
Guaranteed equal touny in the world! Has ull the strength of 
the old rosin soup with the mili and lathering qualities of genu- 
ine Castile. Try this splenpid Soap. 


SOLD BY THE 


ALDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 


718ly. 48 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


“ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


WATCHES, 


On Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. | JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE, 


Courses College Preparatory, Ladies Graduating, and Scientific. 
Term commenees Ninth month 2ist. The success of the Inati- 
tution is its recommendation. 
For Catalogue, address 
' JOBEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Principal, 
Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 
or BENJ. F. LEGGETT, A M., 
Chestertown. N. ¥ 
“Qne of the best among the many excellent schools of our 
County ”"—Delaware Co. Republican. 
“One of the cheapest and best sohools of the country.”— 


ERCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOUL 
FOR CIRLS. 


This Institution, beantifully located in Chester C-., Pa., will 
commence its next session on the 5th of Tenth month. Thorough 
instruction in every departmcnt. Terms, $89.00 per session of 
twenty weeks. For Circulars, address the Principal, 

R. DARLINGTON, Jr., 

81919 ° Ercildoun, Pa. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A thorough Screnriric, CLasstcat and ComMERnctaL Boarding and 
Day Schoul. Students during past yeer, 120. Next term begins 
Ninth month 7th, a term begins Twelfth mo, 7, 1868. 
For Catalogue, etc, apply to 

eee rE OLARKSON TAYLOR, penuineits 
Sw xew MILTON JACKSON, B.8., — 





All kinds of Watches repaired and warranted. 
American Levers for $23.00, warranted, 
Old Gold and Silver bought or taken in exchange. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Jarney’s History of the Separation, 1827-8, $1.00. Neat Pocket 
TESTAMENTS. 20 cts. and upwards. Journal of John Comly, $2.00. 
Januey’s Life of Wm. Penn. $2.50 do. Geo. Fox, $2.00. Early Qua- 
keriem, by K. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ Miscel- 
lapy, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac Pen- 
ington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware County, Penna., $3.00. 
Thomas Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. Testament, $1.00, 
Emily Mayland, $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” $1.00. No Sect 
in Heaven, 5 cts. Child’s Book of Nature, in three parts, Il}us- 
trated, $2.65. Dissertation on the Christian Ministry. 60c. 
Law's Address to the Clergy, 40c. McGirr’s Letters on Theology, 
$1.26. Life of Sarah Grubb. 438 pp., 75c. Familiar Letters, 
by Ann Wilson, 270 pp., 75c. Rufus Hall, 35c. Early Corruptions 
of eee, 80c. In the School Room. Chapters in the 
a of Education. By John 8S. Hart, $1 25. The Cruci- 
fied Guickened Christian, 25c. The New Testament, cloth, 
embossed, gilt title, clear type, $1 00. Tour to West In by 
kachel Wilson Moore, $1.00 Questions upon Books of the Old 
Testament, by a Teacher, adapted to use in First-day Schools, 
26c. Meditat on Life and its Religious Duties—Meditations 
on Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, $1.75 each. Young Friends’ 
Manual, by Benjamin Hallowell, cloth, 75c. Sermon by William 
pone” 60 cts. a dozen. Account of John Richardson, mailed 
lor $1.00. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. Engraved 
Forme’ M Certificates, in boxes, $4.50; sent by mail, $5.00. 

EMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 
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